DEMOCRACY  IN   AMERICA
never haughty or constrained ; and if they do not
converse, it is because they are not in a humour to
talk, not because they think it their interest to be
silent. In a foreign country two Americans are at
once friends, simply because they are Americans.
They are repulsed by no prejudice ; they are attracted
by their common country. For two Englishmen the
same blood is not enough ; they must be brought
together by the same rank. The Americans remark
this unsociable mood of the English as much as the
French do, and they are not less astonished by it.
Yet the Americans are connected with England bv
their origin, their religion, their language, and par-
tially by their manners : they only differ in their
social condition. It may therefore be inferred that
the reserve of the English proceeds from the constitu-
tion of their country much more than from that of its
inhabitants.
The temper of the Americans is vindictive, like that
of all serious and reflecting nations. They hardly
ever forget an offence, but it is not easy to offend
them ; and their resentment is as slow to kindle as it
is to abate. In aristocratic communities where a
small number of persons manage everything, the out-
ward intercourse of men is subject to settled con-
ventional rules. Every one then thinks he knows
exactly what marks of respect or of condescension he
ought to display, and none are presumed to be
ignorant of the science of etiquette. These usages of
the first class in society afterward serve as a model to
all the others ; besides which each of the latter lays
down a code of its own, to which all its members are
bound to conform. Thus the rules of politeness form1
a complex system of legislation, which it is difficult to
be perfectly master of, but from which it is dangerous
for any one to deviate; so that men are constantly